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ABSTRACT 



Data from interviews with 750 employers in Chicago, 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, and Los Angeles were used to analyze the job 
performance and retention rates of recently hired welfare recipients. The 
20-minute interviews focused on employers’ subjective ratings of recently 
hired welfare recipients’ job performance and whether employers experienced 
the following problems with recently hired welfare recipients: absenteeism; 
poor work attitudes; deficient basic skills; deficient job skills; substance 
abuse; and poor relations with coworkers. According to the employers, most 
welfare recipients perform their jobs as well as or better than nonwelfare 
recipients employed in comparable jobs, and their turnover rates were fairly 
low. Nevertheless, absenteeism was pervasive among recently hired welfare 
recipients and was often linked to child care and transportation problems. 
Problems stemming from poor attitudes toward work and poor relations with 
coworkers were also observed fairly frequently. The results of regression 
analyses led to the following conclusions, among others: (1) High school 

graduates and Hispanics have lower absenteeism rates; (2) proximity to public 
transportation was associated with lower absenteeism rates; (3) employees in 
jobs with employer-provided health insurances or chances of future promotion 
experienced less absenteeism; and (4) employers who did more screening 
experienced lower rates of absenteeism. (Contains 28 references and 12 
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ABSTRACT 



In this paper we use data from a recent survey of employers to analyze the job 
performance and retention rates of recently hired welfare recipients. In particular, we analyze 
whether or not the employer experienced each of a set of problems with that employee; 
subjective employer ratings of worker performance; and employee turnover. The results indicate 
that most welfare recipients perform as well or better than employees in comparable jobs, and 
that their turnover rates appear fairly low. Still, absenteeism is pervasive, and often linked to 
child care/transportation problems; problems such as poor attitudes towards work and relations 
with coworkers are observed fairly frequently as well. These problems are strongly related to job 
performance and retention difficulties, and often plague those who quit as well as those 
discharged. Several particular characteristics of the workers, their employers and the jobs that 
they hold are also associated with performance and retention difficulties among working welfare 
recipients. 
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I. Introduction 



It is, by now, well-established that welfare rolls have declined dramatically over the past 
several years, and that employment rates among current and former welfare recipients have 
increased substantially as well. These developments seem to reflect the welfare reform 
legislation that was passed and implemented during that time, as well as very tight labor markets 
and a variety of supports for the working poor (e.g., Meyer and Rosenbaum, 2000; Blank and 
Schmidt, 2001). 

However, the annual earnings and income levels of these women remain quite limited. 
Wages among those who work are relatively low, and growth in their earnings over time appears 
to be modest (Strawn and Martinson, 2000). At least for some, a lack of steady employment 
limits annual earnings and its growth over time. Consequently, job retention and advancement 
have emerged as major issues in current discussions of welfare reform (Haskins et. al., 2001 ; 
Kazis and Miller, 2001). 

Still, relatively little is known about job retention among welfare recipients. For instance, 
how serious a problem is job turnover, and is it primarily voluntary or involuntary in nature? To 
what extent is it linked to poor workplace performance or family difficulties? What are the 
sources of any performance difficulties - do they more often reflect a lack of basic or job-related 
skills, or other attitudes and behaviors of the workers? Are performance and retention problems 
most frequently associated with certain characteristics of workers, employers, and/or the jobs 
they fill? If so, what public policies are most appropriate for dealing with these issues? 

Since job performance and retention are clearly a function of the “match” between 
workers and their jobs, these issues might be best analyzed with data on particular employers and 
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jobs as well as the characteristics of welfare recipients who have recently filled them. But the 
availability of such workplace data has been extremely limited to date. 

In this paper, we analyze job performance and retention rates among recently hired 
welfare recipients. We use data from a new survey of employers in several large metropolitan 
areas that was administered in the period 1998-99. The survey gauged employer willingness to 
hire welfare recipients as well as experiences with any recipients who had recently been hired. 
The latter includes measures of employment duration and retention, and overall performance 
ratings. The presence of a series of workplace problems was gauged as well. Finally, a wide 
range of characteristics of the recently hired welfare recipients, the employers who hired them 
and the jobs that they filled were also included. All of these data are analyzed and presented 
below. 

The remainder of the paper is outlined as follows: In the next section, we review what we 
have learned from the recent literature on employment stability among welfare recipients. Then 
we describe the employer data used here, and our estimation strategy. Summary and regression 
results are presented in the following sections, before concluding with a discussion of our 
findings and their policy implications. 

II. Previous Literature 

Earlier studies of employment stability among welfare recipients or other low-wage 
workers, as well as its effects on their wages over time, have relied heavily on data from the 
National Longitudinal Survey of Youth from the 1980’s and early 1990’s. Studies of 
employment retention for recipients include Hershey and Pavetti (1997), while Holzer and 
Lalonde (2000) focus on less-skilled young women and men more broadly. Both studies find 
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somewhat high turnover rates and relatively short job spells among unskilled workers with little 
experience; in particular, Hershey and Pavetti report average job durations of 37 weeks (or 9 
months) for recipients, while Holzer and Lalonde find average weekly turnover rates of about 
2% (and therefore median job durations of about 6 months). 1 

Also, both Burtless (1995) and Cancian and Meyer (2000) note that wage or earnings 
growth among welfare recipients in the NLSY who leave the rolls has been modest. The latter 
indicate that most former recipients do not work full-time and full-year, even several years after 
leaving the rolls. These findings are consistent with those of Gladden and Taber (2000), who 
report similar returns to actual work experience in percentage (or log) terms among very 
unskilled and more-skilled workers, but less overall wage growth among the least-skilled due to 
their employment instability. 

While these studies are clearly relevant to the issues of employment retention and wage 
growth among welfare recipients, they largely reflect behavior in an earlier period when 
employment for welfare recipients was much more a matter of choice (and therefore reflect self- 
selection) than it is today. More recent findings are reported in Strawn and Martinson (2000) 
and Strawn et. al. (2001), drawing from evaluations of various welfare-to-work programs from 
the early and mid-1990’s. These findings, which are fairly consistent with earlier work, indicate 
that significant fractions of welfare recipients leave work within periods of 3-6 months, and most 
do so within less than one year. The findings also indicate that the majority of job leavers 
among welfare recipients do so voluntarily, though often due to personal and family reasons 
(such as health and child care). 

‘Holzer and Lalonde find that transition rates are as high as 4-5% per week when young and less-educated workers 
first enter the labor market, but decline to 2 % or less within their first six months. 
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